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a glance the facts relating to distribution over the whole earth. There are many 
diagrams also that reduce the productions, etc., to a scale which renders 
comparison easy and instructive. The index of thirty pages is especially useful, 
as it enables one to follow easily any subject through all of its relations in the 
different countries. Teachers of geography will find the book most useful, and 
the pupils of the upper grades could use it with great advantage for at least one 
term's work. 

W. S. J. 

The Principles of Teaching Based on Psychology. By Edward L. Thorn- 
dike, Professor of Educational Psychology in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. New York: A. G. Seiler. Pp. vii+293. 
This book seeks to connect closely the fundamental principles of teaching 
with certain equally important corresponding facts in psychology. In each 
chapter, after a statement of the psychological facts and a discussion of their 
relationship to the principles of teaching, there is a set of exercises which are 
intended to give the connection between the two a more definite shape. These 
exercises usually take the form of queries which compel the student to 
re-think the relationships for himself. The scope of the book covers the field 
of educational psychology, and its plan is consistent and clear. Abundant 
citations are made to results obtained in experimental psychology, which are 
used to point the way for teaching. These are useful in their general bearing, 
but the teacher needs to be on guard against a too specific application which the 
author himself would hardly justify. Reference here is made particularly to the 
chapter on the relation of special training td general ability. Mr. Thorndike is 
an example of his own doctrine that training in one direction does not give 
ability in another. It is manifest that his 1 excellent work as a psychologist has 
not enabled him to think out fully the scope and nature of the teacher's function 
in school organization. In discussing "The Special Problem of the Teacher" he 
says : "It is the problem of the higher authorities of the schools to decide 
what the schools shall try to achieve and to arrange plans for school work which 
will attain the desired ends. Having decided what changes shall be made, they 
intrust to the teachers the work of making them." Space will not admit here a 
discussion of this point, but to allow the "higher authorities of the schools" the 
whole discussion as to what the schools shall be is to adopt a principle that is not 
less vicious, and it is fully as antiquated as the belief in "faculty psychology" 
which the author has long since discarded, or which, perhaps, he never held. 
It is not the intention here, however, unduly to magnify this point, for, while 
as an actual fact in school organization it is fundamental, in this book, it is of 
minor importance. The book does clearly what it, in the main, sets out to do — 
to couple up closely psychological theory with the theory of practice. It is a 
valuable addition to educational literature. WSJ 



